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DICK’S LEGACY. 


We were a large family, and it was only to be 
expected that one of us should have insisted upon 
going to sea. My father said he would as soon 
have seen Dick go to the Dogs at once, but we all 
knew he didn’t mean that. He only meant it was 
very hard that his favourite son, and the child of 
his old age, should not be content to earn his living 
at home, or at least in his own country, but must 
betake himself to lands which the rest of us had 
only read of in the geography books. We lived in 
London, and within a very easy distance of the 
Thames—indeed, our street led into it—but nothing 
would do but Dick must sail to Spain, and see the 
Guadalquiver—a name that sounds like an alligator 
in extremis. Our Dick cared nothing for foreign 
scenery, had no thirst for information of any kind, 
didn’t care whether the climate was warm or cold, 
hadn’t the slightest knowledge of any tongue but 
his own (and that he knew very imperfectly), had 
no sympathy with Columbus or Captain Cook— 
and yet he must be always going to sea. Going to 
see what? his father used to inquire peevishly ; 
and poor Dick never could answer him, for he 
didn’t know himself. He always pined to be off 
somewhere, to Kamtchatka, or Mozambique, or 
Jericho, after he had been at home about three 
weeks or so. Spain not having been enough for 
him, he ran over to Canada; then he took a trip 
to Hong-kong; and finally went to the West 
Indies—from whence the dear light-hearted vaga- 
bond never returned. 

Yellow Jack laid him low at Berbice, and 
many an eye was touched with tears when the 
news came over the sea. It sent a spasm to 
his father’s heart from which it never recovered. 
For this Ne’er-do-well, who was no Scapegrace, 
however, was liked by everybody who knew 
him. He was very poor, of course, being only 
a common seaman before the mast, at best; 
but he had kept all his friends in his memory 
wheresoever he went, and brought home some 
trifle from every outlandish place he visited, for 


one or other of them. He was not a man for a 


woman to marry—unless she was prepared to 
embrace the nautical profession as well as himself 
—but he was an immense favourite with all the 
Sex ; and as for children, they adored him, and 
called him Uncle Dick whether authorised by the 
tables of affinity so to do, or not. His last present, 
a posthumous one, brought over by a messmate to 
my wife, with ‘her brother Dick’s best love’—kind 
simple soul that he was !—was a huge black parrot, 
the very ugliest bird that these eyes ever beheld. 
Lucy, however, welcomed it as though it had been 
a bird of Paradise, for the sake of the giver; and 
father could hardly be persuaded not to have it in 
his room, when he lay ill of the sickness which at 
last was unto death. But the fact was the black 
parrot was by no means a suitable bird for a 
sick-room ; for at most unexpected seasons, and 
commonly in the dead of night, it would begin to 
talk as loud as a washerwoman, and use the most 
reprehensible language, which it had picked up at 
sea—upon its return-voyage, as my wife always 
would have it, and by no means from Dick’s lips. 
‘Pooh, pooh!’ ‘Never say die!’ ‘What’s o’clock ? past 
kissing-time—chick, chick—and time to kiss again— 
chick, chick !’ (That was his imitation of osculation.] 
‘Tolderol, tolderol !’ ‘ Who’s afraid?’ ‘ Kill the 
captain!’ ‘ Scuttle the ship !’"—and a number of other 
objectionable statements, which would be not only 
tedious here to enumerate, but even improper. Not- 
withstanding this, Poll was a great pet with every- 
body (except the doctor, whom it had objurgated 
in the most unmeasured terms, having mistaken 
him, in his white cravat, for the ship’s chaplain), 
and when misfortune came upon us, in the pleasant 
guise, however, of a family too large for our income, 
Poll and his huge gilt cage still formed a portion of 
our furniture, although many persons with more 
brain than heart thought it a piece of folly that 
we did not turn Dick’s loving legacy into hard 
money. The only inconvenience Poll suffered in 
consequence of this change in our circumstances, 
was that, being greatly crowded within doors, we 
hung him outside the house in the summer-time, 
in which position he endured much wordy persecu- 
tion from the street-boys. To these he would 
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return insult for insult, teaching them the badinage 
used by mariners, and learning in return the flowers 
of speech that flourish in the streets of the metro- 
polis. His jet-black plumage, his enormous beak, 
and the unprecedented (for a parrot) violence of 
his expressions, induced these enemies to call him 
Nick; but very fortunately his ear was not suffi- 
ciently acute to discern the difference between 
this contumelious name, and Dick, which we had 


entitled him, after him who had bequeathed him tous. | me 


But ‘Never you mind, my good father would 
observe to us, with general reference to all these 
drawbacks ; ‘that bird will Fetes a blessing to 
you yet, or my dear boy would never have sent it 
to you with his last breath across the seas.’ 

d so, long after my r father died, and 
when many of our children grown up and were 
earning their own living, the parrot was with us 
still, without one touch of gray upon a feather. 

We were outfitting Jack, our youngest but one, 
for a situation as under-clerk in a colliery down in 
Wales, and had had no little trouble to raise the 
money for that and his long journey, when Dick 
first brought us luck. 

‘My dear George,’ said my wife to me one June 
evening, just after I had come home from a long 
day’s work, ‘if pay oy would be a very 
— comfort to you indeed, I know where to get 

em. 


Her voice was not so cheery as her words, and 
therefore I knew there was a reverse side to such 
a gratifying offer. 

‘Well, said I, ‘and what’s to be done for that 
money? It would be a great convenience, Lucy, 
no doubt, just now.” - 

‘That’s true, returned my wife with a little 
~. ‘But we are not so poor as to be obliged to 
sell poor Dick even for that sum ; and it is for him 
that the money has been bid. If any of the 
children were il, and wanted —— medicines, 
or change of air, I should not hesitate about it; 
but since we have cut, and contrived, and scraped 
together enough to start our Jack, I think.we 
should not be justified, eh, George’—— 

My wife spoke with indecision, but she would 
secretly have been much disappointed in me, if I 
had leaned towards selling the bird, I knew; so I 
replied that that must not be thought of—certainly 
not—and inquired, merely as a matter of curiosity, 
how the offer happened to be made. 

‘Well, said my wife, ‘Sally called me down 
stairs this afternoon, as I was taking a last look to 
Jack’s clothes, and especially to his buttons, poor 
lad—for it is not likely that any Welshwoman will 
understand such things—and who should be in the 
parlour but a female in widow's clothes, sitting at 
our table with the parrot before her, like a poor 
savage ee an idol. She had taken it 
down from its hook outside, and carried it in, not- 
withstanding that it had sworn at her in a manner 
dreadful to li to, and was even then far from 
pacified. 

“Madam, I beg your pardon,” exclaimed the 
— “but this parrot is the most admirable 

“Pooh, pooh !” cried Dick. 

“Its ity,” pursued the widow, “is beyond all 
belief. ow, I dote upon parrots, especially 
black ones, that having been my beloved hus- 
band’s favourite colour. And if 1 could only get 
possession of this admirable creature ”—— 


” — the captain !—scuttle the ship !” screamed 
ick. 

4 ing any compensation in reason, I should 
comin truly fortunate. Of course, I’m 
taking a great liberty. I have no right to come 
into your house and open a oe of this 
kind—I am fully aware of the false position in 
which I have sient myself—still, a voice from 
beyond the tomb seems to have whispered to 

“Tolderolol!” exclaimed Dick, performing a 
succession of somersaults within his gilded ring. 
“ Who’s your hatter? How’s your poor feet ?” 

“Seems to have whispered,” repeated the widow, 
calmly waiting until the bird had finished its 
remarks: ‘Buy that parrot ; buy it, cage and all, 
Take it home, and treat it kindly.’ It is impossible 
for me, madam, to neglect such a solemn intimation 
of the wishes of the departed. Five pounds for 
the bird, and two ten for the cage, is an offer which 
I think you will allow is handsome, and ought to 
be conclusive.” And with these words she took 
A her purse, and laid down the money on the 
table. 

*I confess, George, that the sight of so much 

ld was not a little tempting ; but after just one 

ook at it, I thanked her, and bade her put it back 

again, for that with us also the matter was one of 
feeling and memory, and that we could not part 
with Dick upon any such consideration. 

“Ten for the bird, and five for the cage,” 
observed the visitor with quiet distinctness, and 
doubling the sum already spread before me. I 
hesitated a moment, fairly fascinated by the glitter 
of all this treasure. I thought of a score of things 
that it would buy for you and the children, and did 
not know what to do. 

“Poor Dick, poor Ditk, poor Dick !” reiterated 
the parrot mournfully. “Give him a dozen, keel- 
haul him, throw him overboard !” 

“Madam,” cried I, “I cannot sell that bird ; so, 
please, do not tempt me any further.”’ 

‘Well, Lucy, and you did quite right, quoth I, 
kissing away a tear that lay upon her honest cheek. 
* And then a. yo the temptress took herself off ?’ 

‘No,’ returned my wife, ‘she did not ; and here 
comes the strangest part of the story, and that 
which may have most interest for you and me, 
“Well, if you won't sell your parrot,” said the 
widow, in the same determined way as before, and 
without any appearance of disappointment, “ will 
you lend it to me for a week in August next? I 
will give you ten guineas for the loan of it.”’ 

Lend it, Lucy ! 

‘ That is certainly what she said, George ; and I 
replied that I would to you, and if she 
would call to-morrow, at ten o'clock, let‘her know 
to what decision you had come,’ * 

At first, I thought this offer could not have 
proceeded from any but a madwoman, and made 
up my mind to refuse her request. She might do 
some harm to our parrot, and possibly even eat it ; 
in which case, the law itself could afford us no 
redress. But, on second thoughts, I determined to 
see the woman gy rejecting so favourable 
a proposition. Accordingly, I delayed going to my 
usual place of business the next day until he the 
hour named by the mysterious visitor. As the 
clock struck ten, she rang the door-bell, and telling 
Sally not to be in a 
recognizance through the parlour bli 
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The widow’s cap framed a quiet resolute face, 
and hard blue eyes, that certainly exhibited no 
trace of insanity ; her voice, as she spoke to the 
servant, was calm and collected; her garments 
were new and of good material. If ap ces 
were to be trusted, she was not mad, and she was 
solyent—the two points about which I had naturally 
the greatest solicitude. 

‘Mr Wilson, I conclude?’ observed she, as she 
entered the parlour. ‘I am glad that I see you in 
person, so that there need be no more uncertainty 
about this little affair. I offered your wife ten 
guineas for the loan of your black parrot from the 
6th to the 13th of August. I think that is a hand- 
some week’s rent for any bird’ 

‘Madam,’ returned I, ‘ that is undoubtedly true ; 
still, the proposition is such a very uncommon one, 
that you must a my hesitation in acceding 
to How do 

‘If you require references as guarantees of my 
respectability, interrupted the widow, ‘you may 
have a bushel of them. My name is Hubble, 
I live at 884 Pitt Street. I was housekeeper 
to the late General Sir Fiddle Faddle for twent 
=, and my bankers are the Messrs Child. 

f you are merely curious to know why I want 
our parrot, that — will not be gratified. 

ion’t be a fool, now. am my to pay 
five guineas at once, on deposit, and in advance, 
to convince you that my intentions are in good 
faith. What would you have more ?’ 

acta more, indeed,’ said I, taking up the 
money. ‘I am perfectly satisfied. But supposing 
that in the interim the _— parrot should ’—— 

‘Never say die!’ exclaimed Dick from his cage 
without. ‘Who’s afraid? Chick, chick, chick, 
chick, chick !’ 

I could not help laughing heartily at this appro- 
pos interruption, but the widow never moved a 
muscle. ‘If it dies, you may keep the deposit. It 
is hard,’ added she with a sort of spasm, ‘that 
poor folks should be yp ey in their expecta- 
tions, through no fault of their own; but as for 
their giving money back again, I think nobody 
ought to expect it. I have nothing further to 
remark except that the whole arrangement is to be 
perha’ ut then I am pre to pay for m 
It will be better of you 
should both bring Dick to Pitt Street, and take 
him away again, and for this trouble, you shall 
have a guinea extra.’ She rose to leave the room, 
but while I held the door = for her, she sud- 
denly observed: ‘By the by, I don’t like the 
name of Dick; it’s —— ve you any nice 
little boy at home who nothing icular to 
do, and will teach the it to speak of himself 
as “ Poor Tommy, Poor Tommy?” It is very easily 
done, and here is a little present for his future 
tutor, 

She was gone in a moment, leaving in my wife’s 
hand a half-sovereign wrapped up in silver-paper ; 
and all my apprehensions as to the state of her 
mind returned to me immediately with redoubled 
force. ‘She must be'mad,’ thought I, ‘ to scatter her 
gold about with such reckless profusion, and to 
entertain the idea that Tommy is a more aristo- 
cratic name than Dick !’ 

Nevertheless, the method of her madness being 
far from objectionable, and her references turning 
out to be most satisfactory, everything was done in 


accordance with the widow’s desire. Our youngest 
hope, incited by the magnitude of his reward, 
never ceased his monotonous task until the unfor- 
tunate bird was so far educated that if he did not 
substitute his new name for his old one, he at least 
used one as often as the other, and very often both 
in the same breath ; and when the 6th of August 
came, I took him in a cab to Pitt Street in a high 
state of exultation and strong language, and under 
the belief, as I think, that he was about to be 
shipped for the West Indies. On the 13th, I brought 
him back again as glossy and bright as ever, and 
with the sum of L.6, 6s. in my waistcoat pocket, as 
well as the price of the two cabs. Not a feather of 
him was missing ; he was as ugly, but not at all 
more so—which, indeed, was scarcely possible— 
than when he left us. What he had done to earn 
his hire, we could not possibly imagine. When we 
asked him, he answered ‘ Fiddle Faddle ;’ a reply 
which at first quite terrified us by its sagacious 
novelty, but presently we remembered that that 
had been the name of the general whose house- 
keeper the widow had been, and set it down merely 
as a new acquisition to Dick’s vocabulary. For 
fifteen years, | took that parrot to Pitt Street, and 
received the eleven guineas per annum, and 
although we suffered much—especially Lucy—from 
the pangs of ungratified curiosity, we had certainly 
cause to bless that sable bi Our pecuniary 
connection with Mrs Hubble did not make us 
in any degree more acquainted with her; she 
received and dismissed me always with the same 
frigid politeness ; and when I met her by chance 
in the street, at other times, she made two stereo- 

inquiries—first after Tommy’s health, and 
secondly after that of my wife. 

In the sixteenth year after our first loan of the 
parrot, and in the month of July, we received a 
visit from two strange gentlemen, which was even 
more extraordinary in its result than that of the 
mysterious widow. It took place upon a Saturday 
afternoon, when I was accustomed to leave my 
employer's house at an earlier hour than usual, so 
that I happened to be at home: had my wife been 
alone, she expresses her opinion that the interview 
would have been too much for her, and have cost 
her her reason. As it was, her head—to use her 
own words—‘ turned round like a teetotum,’ and 
‘she saw sparks,’ which it seems is a premonitory 
sign of mental aberration. 

And, judge now, whether, under the circum- 
stances, this was to be wondered at. 

These two gentlemen, being strangers, and 
attired in sober garments, having rung the bell, 
lifted down the parrot, whose cage as usual hung 
outside the ground-floor window, and brought it 
with them into the parlour. 

‘You must excuse our freedom,’ observed the 
elder of the two, who had a stiff white cravat, and 
looked like a family lawyer; ‘but Tommy is a 
very old friend of ours, and we have known him 
a great deal longer than you have. 

‘Indeed, !’ said I. ‘Then that must 
have been in the West Indies.’ 

‘I knew him there intimately well, returned 
the second gentleman, who was tightly buttoned 
up, and carried his head high, like a military man. 
The general won him at piquet, of the lieutenant- 
governor of Barbadoes, having staked, upon his 
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parted with him, major, for a thousand pounds,’ 
observed the other. 

‘Dear me!’ said I. But I could not help 
thinking that he must have with him for a 
good deal less to my brother Dick ; unless Dick 
stole him. This last idea so agitated me, that I did 
not catch quite clearly what was said for a minute 
or two. 

‘The gentlemen want to know how it is that the 
parrot has forgotten the articles of war,’ exclaimed 
my wife, touching my elbow; then added, in a 
terrified whisper: ‘For Heaven’s sake, get them 
out of the house, George; they are both stark 
staring mad.’ 

‘The articles of war!’ said I; ‘I never knew 
he had learned them. Dick, Dick, why did you 
never repeat the articles of war ?’ 

‘Pooh, pooh! Kill the captain!—scuttle the 
ship!’ chuckled the parrot. 

‘Now, that’s very extraordinary too, remarked 
the military stranger. ‘Where could he have 
picked up all that sea-slang? Sir Fiddle was so 
very particular. He kept him in his own cabin all 
the way home ; and nobody under gun-room rank 
was allowed to associate with him. 

‘Some young scamp of a midshipman must 
doubtless have done it on the sly,’ returned the 
other. ‘But may I ask, Mr Wilson, why you call 
him Dick 

‘Because that’s his name,’ observed I simply. 
‘I have no other reason whatever.’ 

‘But it’s not his name,’ remarked the white- 
cravated gentleman confidently. ‘His name is 
Tommy, and has been such for these forty years ; he 
is denominated Tommy in the codicil. I am sure 
Fiddle would have been very unhappy at the notion 
of his being called Dick. You must not enco 
the bird in such senseless extravagances. e 
wishes of the departed should be consulted as though 
he were actually alive. We have nothing, how- 
ever, to complain of in your custody of the bird, 
Mr Wilson ; quite the reverse. Indeed, poor Mrs 
Hubble informed us that she knew of nobody to 
whom we could intrust the faithful creature with 

ter confidence ; when we have called upon her 

y accident, and not at the specified time, we under- 
stood that you had Tommy in keeping for the 
benefit of his health; and certainly you always 
sent him back to Pitt Street in high feather. Now 
that Mrs Hubble is dead—(Did you not hear of 
it? Yes ; the sad event took place more than ten 
days ago)—we do not know anybody fitter than 
ourself to whom to transfer this sacred charge. 

e came here to-day merely to identify the bird. 
In future, we shall visit you every 12th of August 
—it was the General’s whitest day in the year, 
major, and aptly chosen; even Paradise can be 
hardly a more charming spot to him than was his 
Perthshire moor, We wish you a very good 
morning, Mr Wilson. Permit me to congratulate 

‘ou upon this first instalment of what I trust may 
a long annuity to you and yours’ He pressed 

an envelope into my hand, and then he and his 
starched 7 ge took their deliberate departure. 
I watched them walking slowly up the street. 
They were evidently not in the least apprehensive 
of come | followed and seized as madmen. One 
presently called a cab, and bade good-bye to the 
other in a studiously courteous manner, just as 
though they had been about some business, which 
brought them together periodically, and made 


them acquaintances, without their ever becoming 
intimate friends. In the meantime, my wife was 
within a sob or two of hysterics, while I remained 
standing with the envelope in my hand, and 
a crossed cheque inside of it for a hundred guineas, 
payable to myself or Bearer ! 

othing out of the Arabian Nights, where purses 
of sequins are flung about with such reckless pro- 
digality, was surely to be compared to this 
adventure. 

‘ What’s o’clock ?’ cried the parrot, astonished 
at the stupified silence into which his master had 
been plunged. 

‘ Excellent bird,’ returned I, ‘ your words are the 
words of wisdom. It is half-past two, and the 
Messrs Child close at three o'clock ; there is not a 
moment to lose.’ I arrived atthe banking-house 
in time to present the cheque ; and it was cashed 
without the least hesitation. I took my way back 
with more money in m ket than I had ever 
possessed there in my life. My possession of it 
was a little mysterious, certainly ; but then, had 
not my father foretold that Dick’s legacy would 
prove a blessing to us, and bade me mark hi 
words. I was inclined to accept everything in the 
past and in the future with a grateful heart, that 
was not disposed for question or analysis. It was a 
saying of my revered parent, when our cousin, the 
brewer's clerk, used to send us a kilderkin of rather 
inferior ale at Christmas-time, that you should 
never look a gift-cask in the bunghole. If I had 
found a queen’s messenger waiting for me at home 
with a patent of nobility made out in the name of 
Wilson, by reason of my oye in that 
incomparable black parrot, [ think I should have 
taken it as a matter of course. I did not, however, 
find a queen’s messenger, but, on the contrary, a 

rter from Furnival’s Inn, who had brought a 
fetter with him, and declined to leave the house 
without seeing me ; the contents were as follow : 


‘ Dear Str—I wholly forgot, when Major Mordax 
and myself called upon you this afternoon with the 
first instalment of your annuity, to ask for your 
signature to the enclosed receipt ; which please to 
sign, and return by bearer. Yours truly, 

NATHANIEL PouNceT.’ 


The receipt was in the same envelope. 


‘Received of Matthew Mordax, +» and 
Nathaniel Pouncet, Solicitor, executors of the late 
General Sir Fiddle Faddle, the sum of one hundred 
guineas, being the annual stipend left by the will 
of the said general for the maintenance of his black 
parrot Tommy, 

These dreadful words revealed at once the dark 
source of our prosperity, as the policeman’s lantern 
flashes on the implements of the burglar. I accom- 
panied the messenger at once to Furnival’s Inn with 
the depressing consciousness that I had got to 
refund my little property. It seemed to be ve 
hard and grievous that my vested rights, for suc 
they pm oy seemed, should be thus infringed. 
at once, however, set forth every circumstance 
connected with the affair before Mr Nathaniel 
Pouncet, and had the satisfaction of perceiving 
that I was at least believed. ‘You are not to 
blame in this affair at all, Mr Wilson, said he ; 
far from it. But for your honesty, it is likely 
enough we should have og you a hundred 
guineas a year for life. e late Mrs Hubble 
must have cheated us out of that amount for 
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fifteen years—ever since she hired your parrot to 
represent the deceased favourite of the poor general. 
It was a housekeeper, too, I dick ole kept 
a bishop alive, to appearance, for six months 
after death, and drove something like him every 
day through his own cathedral town, in order that 
she might receive the half-yearly revenue of his 
see. I really don’t know which was the worse 
case ; except that in the bishop’s’—here the lawyer 
smiled—‘ there seems to have hee no necessity for 
a substitute, and therefore the fraud was rather 
more negative or passive. You will not, of course, 
have to repay those sums, Mr Wilson, which this 
woman remitted to you upon false pretences, 
but which you did not, Y am sure, suspect 
to be false. Of course, I must. receive the one 
hundred guineas ; but we will communicate upon 
that subject with the general’s heir-at-law, who 
will be glad to learn that this troublesome charge 
upon the estate no longer exists, and who has a 
heart to sympathise with your disappointment, as 
well as to appreciate your manly conduct.’ 

Finally, although my recompense for ae 
my own t could not be entitled a Long 
Annuity, I received that refunded cheque for a 
hundred guineas ‘in token of the esteem enter- 
tained by Francis Faddle, Esq.,’ for my upright 
behaviour ; or, in other words, because Thad not 
been so fraudulent as Mrs Hubble. No wonder 
that she had been so anxious for our ts 
company between the 6th and 13th of August! 
No wonder that she had thought Tommy a 
more becoming name for him than Dick! t 
pleased my wife most of all in the whole trans- 
action was, that she had so sturdily refused to part 
with the dear bird for good and ‘What a rich 
reward has been given us for obeying the dictates 
of affection ! ever would you have said, 
George, had I sold our Dick for fifteen guineas at 
once, instead of receiving more than two hundred 
and sixty for, as it were, the interest of our 
principal ?’ 

‘Well, Lucy, I should have said that you had 
imitated that ious housewife who killed 
her t for the sake of its golden eggs.’ 

‘ was a goose, George,’ remarked my wife a 
little stiffly. 

—— Faddle, what’s the odds?’ screamed 
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Every octogenarian can remember the excitement 
caused in his young days by the practical illustra- 
tion of the possibility of mounting into the air and 
moving through it with a speed which no express- 
train can yet equal. Kings and princes, coun- 
cillors and wise men, the man of science who v: 

tated in a study, and the happier man who whistled 
at the plough-tail, were all smitten with the balloon 
fever. Clergymen had grave doubts whether it 
was not an unlawful act for man to spurn the laws 
of nature, and ascend into regions which he was 
manifestly not adapted for; and as wr without 
any ideas of this kind very commonly adopted a more 
effectual method of putting a stop to its continu- 
ance by chopping the balloon into little bits when- 
ever they had the opportunity. Those were the 
halcyon days of ooning, when an aéronaut 
was thought to honour a nobleman by dining 
with him, and princes were proud to shake him 


la, 


by the hand in public. Even the majors and 
the colonels who ascended as amateurs were 
regarded as lions in every drawing-room, and 
received flattering testimonies of public admiration 
at Ranelagh and Vauxhall. There is no gainsaying 
the courage of these early aéronauts. With a few 
score yards of linen, plastered within and without 
with paper, they made themselves a bag, to which 
they attached a wicker-basket, in the centre of 
which they placed a fire-pan resembling that now 
used by wandering tinkers, and with a supply of 
straw, wool, &c., they shot into the 
clouds, to be carried wherever the wind happened 
to be travelling at the time. Nor were the 
deterred from repeating these voy by suc 
casualties as occasionally ay om of the balloon 
taking fire, and dropping the basket with its occu- 
= from mid-air. ies shuddered when they 

eard of these things; and the people who had 
congregated at places of amusement to witness the 
ascent, were tender-hearted enough to disperse 
without waiting for the conclusion of the entertain- 
ments, when such an unpleasant circumstance 
occurred. Things have changed since then ; and to 
attract a crowd to witness a balloon ascent, it has 
been found necessary for the aéronaut to substitute 
a pony for the wicker-basket, or to go up in a 
fancy costume, and perform feats with a pole out- 
side the car at such a height in the air that it was 
difficult without a telescope to distinguish when he 
was standing on it upon his head and when upon 
his feet. 

There is, however, still one way in which a 
crowd, including at least one emperor, may be 
drawn together to witness a balloon ascent in 
which none of these extra attractions are offered 
as inducements, and that is by introducing the 
element of bigness. M. Nadar’s balloon pos- 
sesses this element to an extent which well 
entitles it to the name of the Giant. Imagine an 
orange which would just fit into the dome of St 
Paul’s cathedral, with a small excrescence attached 
to it by a gradually-diminishing isthmus of stalk, 
and hanging below both a caravan with the wheels 
nearly resting on the ground, and you will have a 
pretty exact idea of the dimensions and appearance 
of this already famous balloon. The little balloon 
is intended to receive the gas forced out of the 
upper one by its expansion in the atmosphere, to 
preserve it, and not to be filled previous to the 
ascent. The interior diameter of the dome is one 
hundred feet, and the height from the pavement to 
the crown is two hun and fifteen feet ; and if 
the balloon were placed within the dome, it would 
fill it so completely as to leave only space enough 
for a mouse to run along between it and the — 
while the wheels of the car could be almost reached 
by a tall man standing on the pavement. Ladies 
may like to know that nearly twenty-two thousand 
yards of silk, at seven francs twenty-five centimes 
a yard, were used in its construction—that all the 
sewing was done by hand, and that it took three 
hundred women and men a month to complete it. 
The car is divided into several compartments, for 
the convenience of the captain and passengers, their 

3 ber and provisions, a printing-office, and 
a er’s operating-room. 

The 0 ject for which this huge balloon was made 
is to raise a fund large enough to pay for the con- 
struction of the machine which is to supersede 
balloons altogether—it is, in fact, to be the last of 
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the balloons. The idea that balloons could be 
made to travel through the air in a certain direc- 
tion at the will of the aéronaut, has been exploded 
long since, and its | is so 
established, that the Académie des Sciences, w ich 
receives communications relative to inventions for 
all sorts of purposes, pass these by unnoticed. But 
M. Nadar is as ready as any scientific man to admit 
that the idea of steering a balloon is absurd; he 
asserts that the machine to be steered must be 
heavier than the air. The real difficulty to be 
overcome is the invention of an engine light enough 
to be raised in the air by known means, the lifting- 
eed of which, however, is comparatively small. 
‘or years past, there has existed a toy, made of a 
round piece of wood, say, for example, a pencil ; 
round this pencil four oblong pieces of paper, 
slightly bent, with the convex side uppermost, 
bordered with wire, were fixed, not at right angles 


fashion of a corkscrew. This pencil was dropped 
through a handle like that of a humming-iop, and 
a piece of string wound round it exactly the same 
as with the top. A brisk pull of the string gave a 
rapid rotatory motion to the toy, which immedi- 
ately started upwards, and continued to mount in 
the air as long as this circular motion lasted ; but 
as soon as this motion ceased, the toy fell to the 
ground, by reason of its weight being greater than 
that of the air it displaced. The principle is that 
of the screw-propeller, and the possibility of navi- 
gating the air by means of the screw is said to have 
mn affirmed years before Montgolfier invented 
his balloon. t which can be done on a small 
scale, can, as a rule, be done on a ter, but there 
are special difficulties in its ap Ticstion to aérial 
navigation. To enable the machine to rise in the 
air, and maintain its position at the desired height, 
there must be a continuous rotation of the screw, 
for the instant this ceased, it would fall to the 
ground. This rotation can only be communicated 
with sufficient rapidity by means of an engine of 
some kind, and the only engine known capable of 
effecting this is the steam-engine. Now, it is 
almost inconceivable that a steam-engine can be 
made so light, and at the same time suffi- 
cient power to cause a screw to e so many 
revolutions a minute as to render it possible for 
the screw to raise itself, the engine and fuel, and 
the — say nothing of the passengers— 
into the air, and maintain its ition there, 
ascending and descending at the will of the captain, 
who is to direct the movements of this aérial ship 
WF means of another screw working horizontally. 
Nadar is of a different opinion, and he is sup- 
a in his — by no less an authority than 
Babinet of the Institute. He says, in effect, 
that if an engine of one horse-power is not suffi- 
cient, he will have an engine of two horse-power ; 
and if that is insufficient, he will go on increasin: 
the — till he has what he requires, the d 
weight of the engine not increasing in the 
proportion as the increase of power. 

It is, however, frequently the case in regard to 
engines that the existence of a want leads to an 
invention capable of satisfying it; and it may 
possibly happen that when it is found the lifting- 
power of the screw is not equal to the task of 
raising a steam-engine and fuel, that a new motive- 
power, or a modification of one already known, 
may be made available for the purpose. It is quite 


with each other, but arranged spirally, after the | 


immaterial by what means the screw is made to 
rotate, provided the means can be discovered to 
make it rotate with sufficient rapidity. MM. 
d’Amécourt and De la Landelle have made a 
model of the Aeronef, which was exhibited before 
the Association Polytechnique. The screw was 
made to revolve by means of a spring; and so 
long as the spring retained its tension, the model 
oushed its way up through the air to the roof of 
the amphitheatre of the Medical School. When 
the machinery had run down, the model came 
down too. It is not impossible, therefore, that if 
the invention cannot be made available for aérial 
navigation, it may be found of great service in 
saving life in cases of fire and shipwreck, and in a 
variety of other ways. 

It will naturally occur to those who have read 
the foregoing that he must be a bold man who 
would venture among the clouds, or even within a 
considerable distance of them, in such a machine, 
considering the possibility of one of those acci- 
dents happening to it which are so frequent in the 
case of land-engines, But M. Nadar has provided 
for such a contingency by surmounting the screw 
with a parachute, which remains closed while the 
machine is winning its way upwards, but opens as 
it descends. is parachute is connected with 
the car by means of cords. Everybody must have 
noticed that birds, when they have ascended into 
the air by working their wings, descend towards 
the point they desire to reach by keeping the 
wings fixed and floating on the atmosphere, with 
only an occasional flutter to alter their course. B 
| means of the cords connecting the parachute wi 
the car, the aéronaut will have the power of inclin- 
ing the former at any angle, or in any direction he 
may think fit. e parachute will therefore 
| answer a double F sg wei : it will let the aéronaut 
down easy, in the event of an accident to the 
vertical screw ; and will enable him, by darting to 
the right or left, to avoid contact with trees or 
other objects. 

The - of being able to or the air 
charms the imagination, in spite of its apparent 

r, which accounts for the manner in which 
its discussion has recently filled men’s mouths. 
The plan which adar and rd 
propose to pursue for carrying out this idea is 
thus set forth by M. Babinet ? ‘The plan which 
MM. Nadar, D’Amécourt, De la Landelle, and 
myself have adopted for advancing with safety in 
the way of aérial navigation by means of the screw 
is this: A small model on an exact scale will be 
constructed at a moderate expense. A small 
high-pressure steam-engine will be formed of a 
thin tube and a light piston ; its force will be 
applied to the motive-spring of the a eee 

ready constructed [that exhibited at the Medical 
School], and will constantly wind up this spring by 
| giving back to it the force it expends by its action 
on the double-ascending screw. Once in possession 
of a machine capable of raising merely a couple of 
pounds, it will to calculate the cost of a 
machine capable of lifting a man, or any given 
weight whatever, and of being steered by means of 
the aérial propeller [the lateral screw]—within cer- 
tain limits of speed—in the atmosphere, when the 
wind is not too violent. We may remark that the 
screw, the sails of which are nearly horizontal, 
| gives but little hold to the wind’ And in an- 


| other of his lectures, the same authority says ; ‘I 
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could produce infallible mathematical calculations 
which guarantee the success of this aérial naviga- 
tion.’ ose who share M. Babinet’s conviction, 
and M. Nadar’s enthusiasm, have an opportuni 
of promoting the object these have in view by 
going to look at what is indisputably the greatest, 
and, according to the latter, is to be the last of 
balloons. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
CHAPTER V.—THE STATE BEDROOM. 


MarMavvkeE had scarcely concluded his narration, 
when steps were heard in the e. I daresay 
I turned pale at the thought of seeing the man of 
whom I just heard such frightful things, for 
my companion observed, as if to reassure me: ‘It 
is only Mr Long’ 

‘ Are you quite sure ?’ said L 

Marmaduke smiled sadly. 

*Do you think that I do not know my uncle’s 
step? I should ise it amongst a score of 
others. If he overtook me in a crowded street, I 
should feel that he was coming, and shudder as he 
passed “beside me—— Pray, come in, sir’ 

‘ Well, cried my tutor, entering, radiant with his 
good news, ‘no more moping at home, my lads ; 
you are to be henceforth cavaliers—you are to 
scour the country. Boot and saddle !—boot and 
saddle! Your uncle will not trust me to get you 
a steed, Marmaduke ; there are none good enough 
for you, it seems, at Crittenden; he is going to 
send to London for an animal worthy of you. 
But never mind, Peter; you shall have the best 
that can be got we will 
pit the country nag against the town’ 

My tutor’s voice revived me like a cordial: after 
the horrors I been i 
cheery was inexpressibly grateful, as the dawn 
and ordi poten 4 of waking-life are welcome 
to one who has suffered from a nightmare. 

‘I was just about to shew Meredith the Hall, 
said Marmaduke. 

‘ Well, it is time that we should be at our work, 
like good boys,’ observed Mr Long, consulting his 
watch ; ‘but still, for one morning, it does not 
matter, if you would like to stay, Peter.’ 

‘I would rather go home, sir, cried I, with 
involuntary eagerness. I was sorry the next 
moment, even before I saw the pained expression 


of my young companion. 

‘ He ey enough of Fairburn Hall already, 
said he bitterly. Then his face softened sadly, as 
he have said : therefore 
to itied, who eve and night under 

‘Come, exclaimed Mr Long gaily; ‘I do not 
believe Master Meredith in this new-born devotion 
bs gpd books. Let us go over the house first. I 

ill accompany you as cicerone, for I once knew 
every hole and corner of it—a om deal better, I 
will venture to affirm, than the heir himself here.’ 
With these words, he led the way into the passage. 

‘ Every chamber on this floor is the fac-sumile of 
its neighbour,’ said Marmaduke : ‘since you have 
seen mine, you have seen all—an immense bed, a 
piece of carpet islanded amid a black sea of 
a — or two large enough to live in, and 
shepherdesses, with swains in occupying 
the walls.’ There was, indeed, no appreciable 


ty | an apartment looking to the north, ‘and had that 


difference in any of the rooms, except with 
to their aspect. ‘When I first came to Fairburn, 
I slept here,’ continued Marmaduke, as we entered 


long illness which you doubtless remember, sir. 
Heavens, what dreams I have had in this room! 
I have seen people standing by my bedside at night 
as clearly as I see you now. They called me deli- 
rious, but I believe I was stark mad’ 

‘I remember it well, said Mr Long, ‘al I 
did not recollect that you occupied this room. How 
was it that you came to change your quarters ?’ 

‘Oh, the doctor recommended the removal very 
—— Sir Massingberd said it was all nonsense 
about the look-out from my window, and that the 
north was as bad as the east for a boy in a fever ; 
but he was obliged to give way. And I certainl 
change. The Park is a 
more che = than that forest of firs, and one 
is glad to see the sun, even when one cannot get 
out of doors. At all events, I had no such evil 


‘Yet this is what always used to be held the 
state-chamber, replied my tutor. ‘ Charles I. oceu- 
pied that bed while he was yet king; and before 
your ancestor, Sir Hugh, turned Puritan—a part he 
was very unfitted to play—it is said he used to 
swear through his nose. Peter the Great, too, is 
said to have passed a night here. Your dreams, 
therefore, should have been historical and note- 
worthy. I forget which of these smiling Phyllises 
is so complaisant as to make way when you would 
leave the room without using the door. 

Two full-length female portraits were painted in 
panel, one on either side of the huge chimney- 
piece ; a circlet of roses carved in oak surrounded 
each by way of frame. Mr Long advanced towards 
the one on the right, and touched the bottom rose ; 
it did not move. He went to the other, and did 
likewise ; the rose revolved in his and 
presently, with a creak and a groan, the whole 
picture slid sideways over the wall, disclosing a 
narrow flight of wooden stairs. 

‘That is charming,’ cried I ; ‘that is the Mysteries 
of Udolpho realised. Where does it lead to, Mar- 
maduke?’ There was no answer. Mr Long and I 
looked round simultaneously. The lad was ghastly 
pale, He stared into the usty, gaping aperture, 
as though it had been a grave’s mout. 

*I do not know,’ he gasped with difficulty. 

‘Not know?’ cried my tutor. ‘Do you mean to 
say that you have never been told of Jacob's 
Ladder? The foot of it is in the third bookcase 
on the left of the lib door ; the spring is some- 
where in the index to Josephus. It is evident you 
never attempted to take down that interesting 
work, which in this case is solid wood. The idea 
of your not knowing that! And yet Sir Massing- 
berd is so reticent; and, with the exception of 
Gilmore, the butler, I dare say nobody does know it 
now. It is twenty years since I made Phyllis 
move aside, to the astonishment of Mr Clint, who 
came down here on business with poor Sir Went- 
worth. I daresay nobody has moved her since.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, cried Marmaduke passionately ; ‘my 
uncle has moved her. Those visions were not 
dreams. I see it all now. He wanted to frighten 
me to death, or to make me mad. When I 
the door was fast locked, he would come and stand 


by my bedside, and stare at me. Cruel, cruel 
pn 
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‘Hush, hush, Marmaduke ; this is monstrous— 
this is impossible!’ cried Mr Long, pee 
to pacify the boy, who was rocking himself to 
fro in an agony of distress and —_ *See how 

ou terrify Peter! Be calm, for Heaven’s sake! 
Sens uncle will hear you presently, and you know 
how he hates to be disturbed.’ 

At the mention of his uncle, Marmaduke subdued 
his cries by a great effort, but he still sobbed and 
panted, as if for breath. 

‘Oh, moaned he, ‘consider how I came hither 
from my dead mother’s arms to this man’s house— 
my only living relative, my father’s brother—and 
was taken ill here, a mere child ; then this wretch, 


this demon, my host, my—— Oh, Mr Long, could 
you conceive it even of a Heath? He came up to 
my lonely room ~ that secret way, and stood 


without es y my pillow, while I lay 
ess, myself to be out of 
my mind ! 

i do remember now,’ said my tutor gravely, 
Show you harped upon that theme of your evil 
dreams, and how the doctor thought you were in 
reality losing your reason. Let us be thankful, 
however, that you were preserved from so sad a 
fate ; you are no longer a child now; Sir Massing- 
berd can frighten you no more, even if he had the 
wish. It was a wicked, hateful act, whatever was 
the motive. But let us forget it. Ina few years, you 


will be of age; then you will leave the Hall; and} h 


in the meantime your uncle will annoy you no 
more. It will be his interest to make a friend of 
you. Even now, you see, he provides you with 
the means of enjoyment. You will ride out with 
your friend whenever you please ; and I will take 
measures, so that you shall be more with us at the 
Rectory, and less at this melancholy place, which is 
wi necessary. Yes, yes, ng, 
reversing the rose, and thereby lacing the 
shepherdess, but quite unaware that he was still 
speaking aloud, ‘there must be a limit to the 
power of such a guardian; the Chancellor shall 
interfere, and Sir Massingberd be taught’—— 

‘Nay, sir, cried uke in turn; ‘for 
Heaven’s sake, let no complaint be made against my 
uncle upon my account ; perhaps, as you say, I may 
now meet with better treatment. I will be patient. 
Say nothing of this, I pray you, Meredith. Long, 
you know ’—— 

‘Yes, I know all, interrupted my tutor with 
excitement. ‘You have a friend in me, Marmaduke, 
remember, who will stick by you. I have shut my 
eyes and my ears long enough, and perhaps too 
long. If things get worse with you, my lad, , not 
forget that you have a home at the Rectory. Once 
there, you will not return to this house again. I 
will myself ; I will’—— 

, you, thank you, replied Marmaduke 
hurriedly. ‘ All will now be well, doubtless; but 
my uncle will wonder at your long delay—he will 
ae I think it will be better if 
you 

He led the way down the great staircase, throw- 
ing an open § glance over his shoulder, as we 
crossed the mouth of the dark leading to 
the baronet’s room. ‘This is a wontied welcome, 
Meredith ; some day, perhaps, I may take your 
hand at this Hall door under different circum- 
stances. Good-bye, good-bye.’ 

And go we parted, between the two grim griffins. 


‘Peter, said my tutor gravely, as we went our 
way, ‘whatever you may think of what has 
passed to-day, say nothing. I am not so ignorant 
of the wrongs of that poor boy as I appear to be; 
but there is nothing for it but patience. 


CHAPTER VI.—HEAD OVER HEELS. 


I obeyed my tutur and my friend in keeping 
all I knew regarding Sir Massingberd to myself; 
but the knowledge weighed heavily upon my 
spirits for several a Soon, however, my mind 
recovered its youthful elasticity. I began to think 
that Marmaduke’s morbid disposition had per- 
haps ae matters; that the baronet was 
not so black as was painted; that my friend 
would soon be his own master; and, in short, 
I laid all that flattering unction to my soul 
which is so abundant in the case of the mis- 
fortunes of others, and so difficult to be procured 
when the calamity is our own. Moreover, in 
a few days I was in ion of an excellent 
horse, and there is nothing more antagonistic to 
melancholy: ially when it is vicarious—as a 
good gallop. Nay, more, after a little, M uke 
had a horse also. He came to call for me, that we 
should go out for a ride together the first day, and 
I shall not easily forget it. How handsome and 
happy he looked ! as if the high-conditioned animal 
e bestrode had imparted to him some of his own 
fire and freedom, he wore scarcely any trace of his 
habitual depression. ‘This is our 4th of July, 
said he gaily ; ‘my day of independence, as the 
rebels say!’ It happened to be his birthday also 
—he was seventeen—so that all things conspired to 
make it a y. My tutor, who was a judge 
of horseflesh, examined the new steed with great 
attention. ‘He is superb,’ said he, ‘and you sit 
him, Marmaduke, considering your scanty experi- 
ence, like a young centaur. No one could imagi 
that your equestrianism had been heretofore limited 
to a keeper’s pony ; and, moreover, Oliver’s ponies 
are not apt to be very high-couraged. But what a 
tight curb has this Bucephalus! He will not give 


you much trouble to hold him. So-ho, so-ho, my’ 


nag! Are you a hypocrite, then, that you need be 
so alarmed at being inspected?’ The sleek bay 
past and curveted, so that my own sober 

rown began to dance in rivalry. ‘ By the by, 
continued Mr Long, as though a sudden thought 
had struck him, ‘I have occasion to visit Mr Jervis 
of the farm at Staplehurst some day this week : 
if it is the same to you, let us go there to-day ; 
it will be an object for your ride, while I shall 
have the pleasure of your company’ 

In a few minutes, my tutor’s old white mare was 
brought round to the Rectory door by the gardener, 
who was groom and butler also, and we set out 
together at a foot’s pace. Mr Long never took his 
eyes off the bay, and therefore did not observe 
Sir Massingberd, who, with his huge arms resting 
on a gate by the roadside, watched us with a 
grim smile. ‘Well, parson,’ exclaimed he—and at 
the sound of his voice I ived my tutor start 
in his saddle—‘what think you of the little 


Londoner ?’ 

‘I cannot say at present, Sir Massingberd,’ 
returned my tutor with deliberation. ‘He is a 
beauty to look at; and if he has no vice, is a 

at five-and-thirty pounds.’ 


‘Vice? Why should have vice, man? A 


| 

| 
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child might ride him for that matter. I got him 
with the best of characters. But you’ll never 


stirrup-leather, like this. Let them ride alone, 
and race together. Don’t treat them like a brace of 
mollycoddles. Why, at their age, I could have 
backed any horse in Christendom without a saddle. 
I wonder you don’t give Miss Marmaduke a leading- 
Tein. 

The colour which had faded from the lad’s cheeks 
returned to them again at this sneer ; but Mr Long 
only remarked: ‘If you had had a leading-rein 

ourself, Sir Massingberd, at seventeen, it would 
ove been a great deal better for you, and rode on 
without the least consciousness, as I believe, of 
having made any such observation. 

When we advanced about a mile, and had 

village quite behind us, my tutor 
ressed a wish to change horses with Mar- 


‘I want to try his paces,’ said he ; and certainly, 
if he had horse-breaker by 
could not have taken more pains with the animal. 
He trotted, he cantered, he —— ; he took him 
into a field, and over some fences; he forced him 
by a wind-mill in full work ; and, in short, he left 
no means untried to test his temper. In the end, 
he expressed himself highly satisfied. ‘ Really,’ 
said he, ‘Sir Massingberd has got you a first-rate 
steed, with plenty of courage, yet without vice ; he 
makes me quite dissatisfied with my poor old mare.’ 

The next day, and the next, we rode again with- 
out my tutor; and on the fourth day it was 
that we should take an expedition as far as Critten- 
den, some ten miles away, where Mr Long wished 
us to do some commissions for him. By this time, 
Marmaduke was quite accustomed to his recent 
acquisition ; enjoyed the exercise wes and since 
Sir Massingberd was much engaged with his guests, 
passed altogether more agreeable days. On the 
afternoon in question, the Hall party were out 
shooting, and had taken with them all the stable 
domestics except a raw lad who scarcely knew how 
to saddle a horse. 

‘I cannot think what is the matter this afternoon 
with “ Panther”’ (we so called his skittish animal), 
exclaimed Marmaduke, as he rode up to the Rectory 
door. ‘I could scarcely get him to start from the 
_ and he came here mostly upon his hind-legs. 

s there anything wrong with his girths, think you ? 
Ned did not know where to lay his hands on any- 
thing, and my uncle has taken William with him 
to “mark.”’ 

‘Nay,’ said I, ‘I see nothing the matter. We 
will soon take off his superfluous energy over 
Crittenden Common. 

Long, however, before we reached that spot, we 
had had galloping enough and to spare. Twice 
had Panther fairly taken the bit between his teeth 
(as the romance-writers term it, and Heaven forbid 
that a mere sportsman should correct them), and 

the hard high-road at racing pace ; 
vas, Be Marmaduke, by patience and hard 
pulling, recovered the mastery, albeit with split 
gloves and blistered hands. It was not enjoy- 
ment to ride in this fashion, of course, and 
it not been for the commissions which had been 
intrusted to us, it is probable that we should have 
returned home. It puzzled us beyond measure to 
account for the change of conduct in the bay. The 
difference was as decided as that between a high- 


teach those lads to ride if you are always at their | bee 


spirited child who requires, as we say, ‘careful 
treatment,’ and a vicious dwarf : heretofore, he had 
n frisky, now, he was positively fiendish. He 
shied and started, not only at every object on the 
roadside, but before he arrived at them. At the 
end of the high table-land which is called Crittenden 
Common, and descends into the quiet little market- 
town of the same name, there really was somethi 
to shy at. A gipsy encampment, with fire an 
caldron, and tethered donkey, which had been con- 
cealed in a hollow, came suddenly into view as we 
cantered by ; an old crone, with a yellow handker- 
chief in lieu of a bonnet, and shading her beady 
eyes with her hard, watched with malicious enjoy- 
ment the struggle between man and horse which 
her own appearance had gone far to excite. Ina 
very few moments, Marmaduke’s already overtaxed 
muscles gave way, and the bay, maddened with 
resistance, and released from all control, rushed at 
headlong speed down the steep chalk-road that led 
by many a turn and zigzag into Crittenden. It was 
frightful to watch from the summit of this tamed 
precipice—this cliff compelled into a road—the 
descent of that doomed pair. No mule could be 
surer footed than was Panther, but the laws of 
gravitation had nevertheless to be obeyed. At the 
second turning, the bay, after one vain effort to 
follow the winding of the road, pitched, head first, 
down the grassy wall which everywhere separated 
the zi from one another ; over and over rolled 
horse and rider to the hard road below, and there 
lay, their horrible and abnormal movements ex- 
changed for a stony quiet. I jumped off my horse, 
and ran down the two steep slopes, which at another 
time I should have descended hand over hand. 
Yet on my way I had time to think with what 
sorrow this news would be received at Fairburn 
Rectory, with what joy at the Hall! Marmaduke’s 
hand still held the rein, which I disentangled from 
it with feverish haste, lest that four-footed fiend, 
which snorted yet through its fiery nostrils, and 
glared defiance from its glazing eyes, should arise 
and drag the dear lad’s corpse among the cruel 
stones. After what I had seen of his fall, I had 
scarcely a hope that he was alive. There was blood 
at his mouth, blood at his ears, blood everywhere 
upon the white and dazzling road. ‘Marmaduke, 

uke, cried I, ‘speak, speak, if it be but a 
single word! Great Heaven, he is dead !’ 

‘Dead! no, not he,’ answered a hoarse, cracked 
voice at my ear. ‘He’ll live to do a power of mis- 
chief yet to woman and man. The devil would 
never suffer a Heath of Fairburn to die at his age.’ 

‘Woman, cried I, for it was the old gipsy crone 
who had somehow t: rted herself to the » 
with incredible speed, ‘ for God’s sake, go for help! 
There is a house yonder among those trees.’ 

‘ And why should I stir a foot,’ replied she fiercely, 
‘for the child of a race that has ever treated me 
and mine as though we were dogs ?’ 

‘Because,’ said I, at a venture, ‘you have children 
yourself.’ 

‘You are right, exclaimed she, clapping her 
skinny hands together, and seating herself calmly 
on the turf. ‘It is well that you have mentioned 
my kith and kin. One lad is across the seas, and 
will never see the green lanes and breezy commons 
of England more ; another lies caged in yonder 
jail—and_ both for taking the wild creatures of the 
earth and air, to which such men as ingberd 
Heath lay claim ; while my little si my 


| 
maduke. | 
| 
J 
q 
| 
| 
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perish, inch by inch, within reach of the aid that 
Bil never ma ere the God of the Poor takes 
him into his hand !—Boy, you may talk to that 
flintstone, and it will rise up and get you help for 
that lad there—bonny as he is, and the bonnier the 
worse for them he sets his wilful eyes on—before 
r for him’ 

‘Woman,’ said I, despairingly, ‘if you hate Mas- 
singberd Heath, and want to do him the worst 
service that lies in your power, flee, flee to that 
house, and bid them save this boy’s life, which 
alone stands between his beggared uncle and untold 
riches,’ 


his lips: after a = attempt to swallow, he 
succeeded ; his eyelids began tremulously to move, 

‘Keep his head up, cried she, ‘and give him 
another drop of this, if assistance does not arrive 
within five minutes.’ 

Before she had finished ing, she had lifted 
the latch of the gate that opened from the road 
into the grounds of the house in question, and in 
another instant I was alone—alone with what I 
believed to be a dying man, and surrounded with 
the blood that had flowed in a mingled stream 


ceased to move—alone with recollections and 
anticipations scarcely less horrible than the visible 
scene; and yet, so strangely constituted is the 
human mind, that I could not forbear to glance 
with some sort of curiosity at the flask the gi 
had left with me, and to wonder exceedingly 

its worn and tarnished top of silver bore upon it a 
fac-simile of one of those identical griffins which 
guarded each side of the broad stone steps that led 
to Fairburn Hall. 


CHAPTER VII.—AT THE DOVECOT. 


After an interval, which doubtless a 
much longer than 


the gate a utler, between 
© call ond yo 
lovely girl. The scene — i 
enough to shock ms even of strong nerves, 
I hastily exclaimed : ‘The young iol had 
better not see this’ But she came on never- 
theless. 
‘I am not afraid of blood,’ said she, ‘and 
I may be of use.’ Then she directed her servants 
how to the and when he 
was y lifted on to the couch, she applied a 
handkerchief dipped in Eau-de-Cologne to hs fore- 
by hi the pace of 


from 


and 
was 
and 


pony, 
twe 


from him and the dead horse, for Panther had | he la 


;| With such a sad reminiscence, 
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Sinnamenta, my fair 1!—may the lightning | garden for your master; he said he should go there 
strike him "in i wickedest oon ! nay, let him | about those roses” And some other cower i she 


Bre, as the men moved on with their ghastly 
urden, like one who knew the value of time. 
Notwi ing this presence of mind, her 
anxious eyes betrayed she was not wanting 
in sensibility, and with every groan which the 
motion of the litter extracted from the sufferer, her 
own lip quivered. I dare say that I saw nothing of 
her exceeding beauty at that dreadful time; but 
surpassing loveliness perforce presents i ‘ore 
me. A tall, lithe, graceful form ; a face, nay, rather 


a soft, sad smile overspreading and pervading every 
feature—a smile that I never saw s save on 
her own fair countenance, after Love taken her 


sweet soul captive—a smile the reflex of all good 
and kindly thoughts that dwelt within. There are 


some 80 and noble that they smile, where 
other folks can only weep and wail; the true 
sympathiser with human griefs wears no lugubrious 
aspect ; the angels smile when they weep over 


human wretchedness—they know that it is only 
for a little while, for that the gates of heaven 
are standing open very, very near; and some such 
knowledge, or happy faith, seems to influence the 
best of mortals, or how should they go smiling 
through this world ? 

So uke was carried along the gravel- 
drive, and across a little flower-studded lawn, to 
the room in Mr Gerard’s house which was called 
the master’s room, it being half a sleeping-chamber, 
and half a library, which Lucy’s father used both 
night and -. This was so evident from the 
a of the place, that when I had, with 
, put uke to bed there, where 
ing heavily, but quite unconscious, I 
went to the young lady of the house, and expressed 
my apprehension that my poor friend, being in 
that apartment, would cause additional incon- 
venience in the household. 


of service to your friend, I use a con- 
ventional phrase which literally expresses what he 
will feel. Please to forget that there is anybody in 
this house but yourselves: it is only right that 
sickness should be considered before health ; 
though, alas! every room to those who are ill is but 
a hospital. This little drawing-room, which your 
glance tells me you think pretty, with its gonserva- 
tory and fountain, and rest, my -_ young 
sister was very, very weary of, before she died, on 
yonder sofa, after fourteen months of the gay 


Her voice trembled as she spoke, and I thought 

I detected in it that shade of bitterness with which 

some affectionate persons speak of the sufferings of 

those they love, as though they would almost 

— that Providence for unn harshness 

which might inflict any misery upon themselves 
without evoking one impatient thought. 

‘Then you are left all alone here, Miss Gerard. 

i this spot must ’—— 

‘Alone!’ interrupted she with astonishment. 


‘What! when I have my father? See, he is 


| 
| 
‘Is it so?’ cried the old woman, rising up with an 
agility for which no one would have given her 
credit, and looking at me with furious eyes. ‘ Is it 
‘Yes, woman, upon my soul!’ 
work, an instant, she was with me down by 
Marmaduke’s side ; from her pocket she produced 
4 
‘I understand, said I, ‘that it is Mr Gerard's 
room.’ 
‘Ah sir, said she, with a glance of pride more 
becoming, if that were possible, than even her 
ordinary modest look, ‘you do not know my | 
father. When I say that it will give him the 
| test pleasure to find that his favourite room 
} 
| 
a L Ts, like some Nightingale of a genera- | 
tion and a half ago. ‘Let him be placed in your 
. master’s room, James; and then take m 
Thomas, and ride as fast an you can for Dr 
and as you come back—but think of nothing but 
f bringing the doctor first—call at the nursery- | 
avai 
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coming through the shrubbery now, and Dr Sitwell 
with him. Let us meet them. How glad I am 
that he has lost no time.’ 

It was easy to distinguish the doctor, with his 
cane, his es, and stiff professional appearance, 
a little impaired, however, by hot haste; more- 
over, his companion indicated him with his finger 
as we rapidly approached one another, exclaiming : 
‘This is your man, young gentleman ; don’t waste 
one word on me at present.’ 

So, rapidly detai what had happened as we 
went, I took the man of physic to Marmaduke’s 
bedside. As we entered the room, and first caught 
sight of his pale features distorted with pain, my 
companion stood for an instant aghast. ‘Great 
Heaven !’ murmured he, ‘I thought the horse had 
trodden upon the poor lad’s forehead ; but now, I 
see it is an old scar.’ 

‘No, returned I; ‘it is not a scar; it is only a 
mark which in moments of pain or anger comes 
out more distinctly than at other times. All the 
Heath family have it. This is Mr Marmaduke 
Heath, the nephew of Sir Massingberd.’ 

* Indeed—indeed, sir!’ exclaimed the doctor with 
an accession of sympathy. ‘Dear me, how sad! 
What a fine property to risk losing at his time of 
life. But the eye, you see, gives us hope; the 
brain has suffered but — He has not been 
sick, you say—not been sick—he has not been sick, 
sir. 


It was the worthy doctor's habit to reiterate his | his 


last sentence in an t manner, as though he 
had been contradicted on a matter of fact, while in 
reality his mind was entirely occupied by quite 
other thoughts. Thus, at the present speaking, he 
an i is ribs and li with the greatest 
attention. I waited for his verdict in anxious 
silence, and presently it was delivered. ‘It is my 
opinion, sir, that the young man will live to be a 
baronet.’ 

Life and Death, the immortalities of Heaven 
and Hell, were matters that had but small space in 
Doctor Sitwell’s mind compared to this all-import- 
ant futurity ; he was accustomed to them in con- 
nection with the merest paupers and persons of no 
sort of consequence; but it was not every <> 
the week that a gentleman of Marmaduke’s 
condition was pitched on his head within the 
Crittenden doctor’s professional orbit. 

‘Mr Marmaduke Heath must be kept perfectly 
quiet; he must not be moved from hence bw 
any consideration—it may be, for weeks. 
science can do, through my humble agency, shall 
be done for the young gentleman; but rest and 
quiet are essenti Sir Massingberd should be 
sent for instantly; the responsibility upon | 
shoulders would otherwise be too great. He wi 
doubtless yearn to be by the bedside of his beloved 
nephew. You had better with Mr Gerard 
for this being done, as I have my round to make, 
which to-day is all-important. The Hon. Mrs 
Flinthert, widow of the late admiral, you know, 
she requires constant supervision; nature has to 
be supported ; but for brandy, she must have sunk 
before this. Then Mr Broadacres, who lives Fair- 
burn way. By the by, that is a very curious 
case—— However, my post is here, of course, 
until my assistant arrives, who will remain in 
my absence. You may leave your friend now 
without the least anxiety. he awakes to 


consciousness, you shall be sent for—you shall be 
"Upon this, I ed to the drawing-room, 

pon this, I returned to ing- to 
give a much more cheerful report of the patient’s 
case than I had ventured to anticipate. I found 
our host issuing orders for his comfort and attend- 
ance, as though he had quite made up his mind to 
make him his guest for a lengthened period. A 
noble-looking gentleman he was, as Tike his daugh- 
ter as an old man can be to a young girl. Harvey 
Gerard’s face was wrinkled neither by years nor 
care, though marked here and there with those 
deep lines which indicate the Thinker—one whom 
the gods have placed above the drudgery of life, 
with a disposition to philosophise—a man among 
men rather than of them, who stands apart from 
the high-road somewhere half-way up the hill 
of Fortune, and watches the toilers above and 
below with a quiet but not cynical smile. ‘The 
news you bring me of our patient, Mr Meredith,’ 
said he, ‘is most welcome ; but I think we should 
still lose no time in communicating with his 
friends.’ 

‘That is also the opinion of Dr Sitwell, sir; he, 
too, recommends that my poor friend’s nearest 
relative should be sent for; but in circumstances 
of this kind, it would be wrong not to say at once 
that that relative and the invalid here are on the 
worst of terms, and that his coming would most 
certainly aggravate any bad symptoms, and retard 
cure.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear,’ returned Mr Gerard gravely, 
‘that the young gentleman is not on terms 
with his own flesh and blood ; that is a sign! 

‘ However that may be, sir, generally,’ replied I 
with warmth, ‘it is not so in this instance. Mr 
Long, the Rector of Fairburn, and tutor to m: 
friend, will ify to his being a most - 
conducted and excellent youth. His uncle, however, 
Sir Massingberd Heath ’—— 

‘I will not have that under my roof, 
interrupted Mr Gerard, ‘ under any circumstances 
whatsoever. This he said without the least trace 
of irritation, but with a firmness and decision which 
left me nothing to apprehend “pn Marmaduke’s 
account. Then turning to his hter, as if in 
explanation, he added: ‘The man I speak of, my 
love, is a wicked ruffian—worse than any poor 
fellow who has ever dangled yonder outside of 
Crittenden Jail.’ 

Miss Gerard did not answer except by a look of 
gentle remonstrance, which seemed to me to 
murmur: ‘But, dear papa, for all we know, this 
gentleman may be a friend of his.’ 

I hastened, therefore, to observe with energy that 
Mr Gerard’s view of ter 

ectly just one, as far as ew, or, if anything, 
Lees bene I recommended that Mr Long 
should be apprised of what had happened, and that 
he should give Sir ingberd to understand that 
while his nephew was receiving every attention at 
the Dovecot—for so I had learned the house was 
called—its doors were ae closed against 
himself. It was not a pleasant to impose — 
the good rector, but it was a necessary one ; for, 
independently of Mr Gerard’s determination, I felt 
it was absolutely essential to Marmaduke’s life 
that his uncle should be kept away from his bed- 
side. If in health his presence terrified him, how 
much worse would it be for him in his prostrate 
and perilous condition! It was arranged, too, that 
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I should remain to look after my sick friend, and 
the messenger was instructed to bring back with 
him all that we required from the Rectory and the 
Hall. Mr Long arrived at the Dovecot late that 
same afternoon, in a state of great anxiety. He had 
come away almost on the instant after receiving 
the news of Marmaduke’s mischance, and without 
seeing Sir Massingberd, who had not yet returned 
from shooting ; but he had left a letter for him, 
explaining the circumstances as well as he could. 
‘My only fear, said he, after visiting his pupil, 
who still lay in a lethargic slumber, ‘is that he 
will come here immediately, and insist on seeing 
his nephew; a desire that would appear to be 

enough to persons who are unacquainted 
with the circumstances.’ 

‘Nay, said 1; ‘but surely he cannot do this in 
the face of Mr Gerard’s prohibition.’ 

* Ah, my boy, you do not know Sir Massingberd 
yet,’ observed my tutor gravely: ‘he will come 
where and when he will.’ 

‘Nay,’ returned I; ‘ but neither do you know Mr 
Harvey Gerard. From what I have seen of that 
gentleman, he understands how to say “ No,” and 
to suit to the word the action. When the strong 
man armed keepeth his house, his goods, including 
his sick guest, are in peace.’ 

‘But where a stronger than he cometh,’ added the 
rector, shaking his head, ‘ what then ?’ 

‘We will see,’ said I, ‘ what will 1 It is 
plain, at all events, that our host is well aware of 
the sort of man with whom he has to deal. Mr 
Gerard is a most pleasant person, and his daughter 
is charming beyond measure : they are far the most 
interesting Feo le I have yet seen about Fairburn. 
How is it we never heard any mention of 
them ?’ 

‘The Gerards have always lived a very retired 
life,’ returned my tutor. ‘ The old gentleman enter- 
tains, it is said, some opinions. In fact, I 
have never met them myself but once, and that on 
some public occasion ; so you must introdvce me, 


I had been watching for Mr Long at the entrance- 
gate, and taken him straight into Marmaduke’s 


our host nor hostess ; and I thought it strange that 
my tutor did not speak of them with more enthu- 
siasm, after their — kindness to Marmaduke ; 
something evidently a little chilled his feelings 
towards them. When he and Mr Gerard met, I 
thought there was more cordiality upon the part of 
the latter than of the former ; the expression of Mr 
Long’s gratitude was earnest, but not genial. His 
admiration of Miss Lucy, although not to be con- 
cealed, was mitigated, as it seemed, by some sort of 
compassion ; he regarded her with a shade of 
sadness. Boy as I was, it was evident to me that 
some antagonism existed between my host—for 
whom I naturally entertained most kindly feelings 
—and my respected tutor; and this troubled me 
more than I should have liked to say. 

Miss Lucy presently left the drawing-room, and 
then I was continually appealed to by one or the 
other, on various trifling matters, as though they 
found a third party a relief to their conversation. 
At last Mr Long requested me to narrate particu- 
larly the circumstances of Marmaduke’s accident, 
and I did so, a the period when I found him 


* Well, observed my tutor, ‘I am totally at a 


loss to account for poor Panther’s behaviour. I 
confess, upon the first day I saw him, I did not like 
the look of his eye: you remember, Peter, that I 
made Marmaduke exchange horses with me, and 
endeavoured, by every means in my power, to find 
out the peculiarities of the animal. I wish Sir 
Massingberd had permitted me to choose a horse 
_ his nephew myself, when I bought your honest 
wn 


‘Sir Massingberd selected his nephew’s horse 
himself, did he ?’ inquired Mr Gerard carelessly. 

‘Yes,’ replied my tutor; ‘he sent for him from 
town a few weeks ago. He was a mettlesome, 
frisky creature, it is true ; but his curb was a very 
— one, and seemed quite sufficient to subdue 


‘Does Sir Massingberd himself ride when he is 

in the rary! ny our host. ‘He must be a 
t weight for a shooting-pony. 

Well, if you had asked me yesterday, I should 
have said he almost never rides ; but it so happens 
that he did take the keeper’s nag with him this 
morning. His great stables are all empty now, for, 
as — you are aware, things are not kept up 
as they used to be at the Hall. Old Dobbin is the 
only representative of the magnificent stud that 
was once maintained there, now that Panther is 
dead. By the by, what has been done with him ?’ 

‘The carcass has been taken into the town, said 
Mr Gerard. ‘He must have been a fine creature, 

‘His mouth, however, was of iron, said I. ‘ Poor 
Marmaduke had no control over him whatever, at 
last ; he had almost pulled his arms off’ 

‘ Notwithstanding the powerful bit?’ observed 
Mr Gerard. 

‘Yes, replied my tutor; ‘the bit was not only 

werful, — ve almost 

ir Massing is a ve good judge o thi 

belonging to a horse, pA seems to have known 
that, at all events, no less was required. It was a 
town-made article, and came down from London 
with the animal.’ 

‘Ah, indeed,’ remarked Mr Gerard. ‘But you 
have never told us, Mr Meredith, how you managed 
to give the alarm here, without leaving your poor 


room upon his arrival, so that he had seen neither | friend. 


I am ashamed to say I had never given the old 
gipsy crone a thought from the moment that help 
arrived, although it was of her sending. 

‘The very woman whose appearance frightened 
the horse, repaired, as far as she could accomplish 
it, that mischief. She left in my hands, too, this 
fine old case-bottle, of which I should be sorry to 
rob her; and very curious is it that it has the 
Heath griffin, or some crest very like that, upon 
its stopper.’ 

‘It is the very crest, said the rector. ‘I am 
quite sure of that, although it is long since it last 
saw plate-powder. It is but too likely that the 
dark lady came wrongfully by it, 

‘Let us not be hasty to impute crime,’ observed 
Mr Gerard gravely. ‘This is a shooting-flask 
carried about the person; and gipsies are rarely 
pickpockets. When the owner is at home, it lies 
in some place of safety; and gipsies are not 
burglars. 

‘ Ably reasoned, observed Mr Long. ‘It may, 
however, have been a case of “ findings, keepings,” 
as the school-boys say. I should think the Zingari 
claimed for themselves all flotsam and — 

‘It is too heavy, and has too much bulk, not to 
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have been missed by him who carried it as soon as | more than six hundred ; yet such were the diffi- 
it fell,” continued Gerard, taking up the flask. | culties of the journey, that fully two years elapsed 
‘It has but very little spirit left in it—see—and | before this space was trave’ The truth is, it 
yet how’—— required a patient exercise of the most refined 
Here the butler entered somewhat hurriedly, | diplomacy on the part of Captain Speke to get 
and was about to speak, when a figure brushed by | through the territory of each chief. With the 
him, and set him aside. The daylight was begin- | exception of one of Abyssinian descent, all of these 
ning to wane ; but it was impossible to mistake | personages were monsters of guile and rapacity, 
that herculean form, and its irresistible motion, | with nothing to soften them towards the English 
even if I had not heard the harsh decisive voice of | traveller but a childish curiosity regarding his 
Sir Massingberd saying: ‘ By your leave, sirrah ; | person and accomplishments. At each place where 
but in this good company I will announce myself!’ | any such potentate held state, Captain Speke was 
7 or months—while negotiating for his hongo or 
CAPTAIN SPEKE’S NARRATIVE. travelling tax, and striving by gifts and by a dis- 
THE discovery of the source of the Nile by Captains | play of his skill as a sportsman to make interest 
Speke and Grant, during a laborious and perilous with his barbarous host for the means and the 
journey, lasting from October 1860 to February | permission to pass on. It often seemed as if his 
1863, is described in a handsome and elegantly | life hung suspended on a single thread ; and = 
illustrated, yet moderately priced volume, just reader wonders how he contrived to escape so often 
blish | as he did. From the sense of pressing danger, the 
published by Messrs Blackwood. The narrative : : i 
members of his company were continually deserting 
gives us a thrilling idea of British hardihood, him, though perhaps only to fall into ter 
perseverance, and skill, and thus has an interest | dangers; and thus one of the greatest and most 
beyond that arising from the geographical question | frequently recurring of his difficulties was to get 
which it solves. fresh men to pores, Pe goods and baggage and act 
- In 1840, through the enterprise of the Egyptian | 8 his guard. Another of his t difficulties arose 
viceroy, Mehemet Ali, the Nile was explored oe — which prevailed through a large part 
upwards to Gondokoro, nearly two thousand miles 
from its mouth ; and from that time, traders made The of 


iece of territory skirting the great lake (Victoria 
their way to that point ; but we continued to be | K’yanza) on the north-west ; it is under the rule of 


aoa ws reputed of as existing fo the south | age moda of erage “apo, ead 
0 model of savage caprice, ¢ 

of the country explored. In 1858, Captain Speke, | crue ty. It took Speke a ut five months to 

proceeding from Zanzibar on the shore of the | ingratiate himself sufficiently with this barbarian 

Indian Ocean, succeeded in reaching the southern | to be allowed to go on his journey, though he was 

point of this lake, in south latitude 2° 44’, and | ‘then within but forty miles of the outet of the 

formed the confident opinion, that it was the in 

8 oughts, and became ce 

belief. He never rested till, with some aid from Nile” He found the great stream called the White 

the British government, he was enabled again to | Nile flowing out of the lake about the centre of its 

start from Zanzibar, in October 1860, on a new | northern border, a very few geographical miles 

expedition, which happily resulted in settling the | 2Tth of the equator, and in about ys" of = 

question. On this journey, he took with him The reality 

seventy-five negroes, and ten Cape Riflemen (Hot- ome "of which to be 

e e princi Team, is a 

articles required to purchase food, and pay the taxes | broad, and the first part of its course is marked by 

impused by native princes on the way. The first | a cascade of about twelve feet deep. 


three months brought them to Kazé, the capital of | « ight,’ ‘ ttracted 
Unyamuezi (country of the Moon), where Speke | it for howe: the ross of fue waters, the thousands of 
been with Burton in 1858, and from which he passenger fish leaping at the falls with all their might, 
2 now proposed marching in a new route, so as to| the r+ ches coming out in boats, and taking post 
t take the great lake on its western boundary, and so | on the rocks with rod and hook, hippopotami and 
e make way to its supposed outlet at the northern | crocodiles lying sleepily on the water, the ferry at 
end. Hence all was new country to civilised man | work above the falls, and cattle driven down to drink 
1 —a country of admirable physical properties, being | #t the margin of the lake, made in all—with the 
c an elevated and consequently temperate region, | Pretty nature of the country, small hills, othe 
" but occupied by negroes who live in a state of | topped, with trees in the folds, and gardens on id 
8 utter barbarism, under savage chiefs or kings, whose 
t will or caprice is their sole law ; while the practice — 
of the slave-trade, creating universal — Here it may be well to remark that Victoria 
™ adds frightfully to all other existing moral evils.| N’yanza lake, 3740 feet above the ocean-level, 
; The space passed over in these three months does | and about 300 miles long on each of its three 
i not appear to be more than four hundred miles. | sides (for it is triangular in form), can, after all, be 
What remained before the expedition could reach | only considered as the centre of the head affluents 
0 the lower extremity of the lake, does not appear! of the Nile. It drains a large basin of country; 


we 


| 
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but Captain Speke shews that the waters which 
flow into it are all of insignificant size. 

From the constant recurrence of the same diffi- 
culties, Speke’s narrative has the unfortunate feature 
of much repetition. The reader, however, is forced 
to admit that, on the whole, it gives a en 

icture of the evils attending a barbarous an 
lee condition of society. kernel of the 
book in this respect is to be found in the chapters 
on the kingdom of Uganda. King Mt¢sa is of 
course absolute over his people. He can command 
everything they have. He can sacrifice them in 
hecatombs when it suits his pleasure—literally so, 
for on one occasion he orders ‘fifty big men and 
four hundred small ones’ to be executed, merely 
because there were oe his people some so 
*bumptious’ that they heretofore prevented 
white men from visiting him. His courtiers 
approach him in a prone posture, and no one 
ever sits in his presence. He has several hundred 
wives, and occasionally gives away a few when he 
wishes to confer a favour, but as uently orders 
a number to be executed, when anything in their 
behaviour displeases him. For any one to look at 
these women infers his instant death. 

Speke, arriving at Mtésa’s palace in February 
1862, found it to consist of an assemblage of 
huts, extending over the surface of a broad hi 
At his er he passed through a multitude of 
courtiers and officials, neatly dressed in skin-cloaks, 
and many of them omnyng cocks and hens in their 
arms, or leading dogs and goats about in strings. 
There were also bands of music—drums, nine- 
stringed harps, and harmonicons—the yers 
pe gen Ay like bears at a fair. The King a 
tall, well-figured young man, received the traveller, 
sitting on a blanket spread upon a square 
platform of royal grass. He was dressed in a long 
robe, and wore many ornaments on his neck, arms, 
and ankles. 


‘For a handkerchief, he held a well-folded piece of 
bark and a piece of gold embroidered silk, which he 
constantly employed to hide his large mouth when 
laughing, or to wipe it after a drink of plantain-wine 
{pombe of which he took frequent and copious 

ghts from neat little gourd cups, administered by 
his ladies-in-waiting.’ 
When he walked, he led a dog in his hand by a 
string. Speke planted himself opposite the king, 
on an iron stool, with an ubele over his h 
to protect him from the sun, and the two sat 
looking at each other for an hour without ing. 
After a brief interval, during which Mtésa break- 
fasted, Speke was admitted to him in an inner hut, 
and a conversation then took place through the 
medium of interpreters. The traveller presented 
the mm, Hage a Whitworth rifle, which immensely 
pleased him, for he had the youth’s invincible love 
of sport ; and some other articles were brought out 
and offered to him. 

* Mtésa sen uite confused with the various 
wonders as he handled them, made silly remarks, and 
pondered over them like a perfect child, until it was 
quite dark.’ 

Before dismissing Speke, he arranged for a suppl 

of food for his party ; and finally, the captain pad 
away with ag ee ten goats, and six pots of 
plantain-wine. e barbarous king was evidently 
or Same by this first sight of a white man 


his ways. 


On a second interview, Speke was provided with 
a bundle of grass to sit upon, as the iron camp- 
stool was objected to, as contrary to etiquette. 


‘This day,’ says the traveller, ‘was cut out for 
business, as in addition to the assemblage of officers, 
there were women, cows, goats, fowls, confiscations, 
baskets of fish, baskets of small antelopes, porcupines, 
and curious rats caught by his gamekeepers, bundles 
of mbiigi, &c., &c., made by his linen-drapers, coloured 


earths and sticks by his magician, all ready for | 


presentation. * * * I was requested to shoot the four 
cows as quickly as ons but having no bullets for 
my gun, [ borrowed the revolving pistol I had given 
him, and shot all four in a second of time ; but as the 
last one, only wounded, turned sharply upon me, I 
= him the fifth, and settled him. Great applause 
ollowed this wonderful feat, and the cows were — 
tomy men. The king now loaded one of the carbines 
I had given him with his own hands, and giving it 
to © poge, told him to go out and shoot a 
man in the outer court ; which was no sooner accom- 
than the little urchin returned to_ announce 

is success, with a look of glee such as one would see 
in the face of a boy who had robbed a bird’s nest, 
caught a trout, or done any other boyish trick. The 
king said to him: “ And did you do it well?” “O 
yes, capitally.” He spoke the truth, no doubt, for he 
dared not have trifled with the king; but the affair 
created hardly any interest. I never heard, and there 
appeared no curiosity to know, what individual human 
being the urchin deprived of life.’ 


The desire uppermost in Speke’s mind was to 
obtain from Mtésa the means of communicating 
with his companion Grant, who had been left some 
stages behind, and with the English trader Mr 
Petherick, who was approaching from the south 
along the Nile. He had, however, to allow the 
king first to mind his own amusements. While 
remaining at the palace, the gallant captain had 
many interviews with the queen-dowager, and 
his descriptions of this lady’s court are among the 
most entertaining passages of the book. By and 
by, he had to instruct the hen in shooting, and 
when his majesty had acquired familiarity with 
the art, nothing pleased hi ore than sport- 
ing excursions with the white stranger. One 
day, he suddenly set out for a boating-excursion 
on the Victoria N’yanza lake, and Speke was com- 
manded to follow hi This gives occasion for an 
animated chapter. The party walked in a hurried 
manner down to the lake through beautiful woods. 


" ying wi re ity of a lot o 
factory-engines at work, announced the king’s arrival, 
and brought all the boats to the shore—but not as in 
England, where Jack, with all the consequence of a 
lord — the ladies to be and 
enjoys the sight of so many pretty faces. Here every 

fellow, with his apprehensions written in his 
~ leaps over the gunwale into the water—ducking 
his head from fear of being accused of gazing on the 
fair sex, which is death—and bides patiently his time. 
They were dressed in plantain-leaves, looking like 
grotesque Neptunes. The king, in his red coat and 
wide-awake, conducted the arrangements, ordering all 
to their proper places—the women in certain boats, 
the Wakungii and Wangiiana in others, while I sat in 
the same boat with him at his feet, three women 
holding mbiigiis of pombé behind. The king’s Kisiia- 
hili now came into play, and he was prompt in carry- 
ing out the directions he got from myself to approach 
the hippo ii But the waters were too large and 
the too shy, so we toiled all the day without 
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any effect, going only once ashore to picnic; not for 
the women to eat—for they, poor thin por nothin 
—but the king, myself, the pages, and the princi 
Wakungi. As a wind-up to the day’s amusement, 
the king led the band of drums, changed the men 
according to their powers, put them into concert pitch, 
and readily detected every slight irregularity, shewing 
himself a thorough musician.’ 

On the ensuing day, ——s g was the counterpart 
of what had been done the day before, ‘ excepting that 
the king, growing bolder with me in consequence of 
our talking together, became more playful and familiar 
—amusing himself, for instance, sometimes by catchin: 
hold of my beard as the rolling of the boat unsteadi 
him. We started early in the usual manner ; but after 
working up and down the creek, inspecting the inlets 
for hippopotami, and tiring from want of sport, the 
king changed his tactics, and, paddling and steerin; 

i with a pair of new white paddles, finally 
directed the boats to an island occupied: by the 
Mgussa, or Neptune of the N’yanza, not in person— 
for Mgussa is a spirit—but by his familiar or deputy, 
the % medium who communicates the secrets of 
the deep to the king of Uganda. In another sense, 
he might be said to be the presiding priest of the 
source of the mighty Nile, and as such was, of course, 
an interesting person for me to meet. The first opera- 
tion on shore was picnicking, when many bit 
of pombé were brought for the king; next, the whole 

y took a walk, winding through the trees, and 
picking fruit, enjoying themselves amazingly, till, by 
some unlucky chance, one of the royal wives, a most 
charming creature, and truly one of the best of the 
lot, plucked a fruit, and offered it to the king, think- 
ing, doubtless, to please him greatly; but he, like a 
madman, flew into a towering passion, said it was the 
first time a woman ever the impudence to offer 
him anything, and ordered the pages to seize, bind, 
and lead her off to execution. 


and (m ), for help and protection ; whilst 
Litbiiga, the pet sister, and all other women, 
clasped the king by his legs, and, kneeling, implored 
forgiveness for their sister. The more they craved 
for mercy, the more brutal he became, till at last he 
took a heavy stick, and began to belabour the poor 
victim on the head. 

‘ Hitherto, I had been extremely careful not to inter- 
fere with any of the king’s acts of arbitrary cruelty, 
knowing that such interference, at an early stage, 
would produce more harm than good. This last act 
of barbarism, however, was too much for my English 
blood to stand; and as I heard my name, Mzungit, 
imploringly pronounced, I rushed at the king, and, 
staying uplifted arm, demanded from him the 
woman’s life. Of course I ran imminent risk of losing 
my own in thus thwarting the capricious tyrant ; but 
his caprice proved the friend of both. The novelty of 
interference even made him smile, and the woman was 
instantly released,’ 


Captain Speke’s book presents a remarkable 
contrast to that of his predecessor Bruce in litera 
respects. The old Scottish gentleman wrote wit 
an air of dignity in classical English, and never 
used a too-familiar or colloquial word. Speke 
indulges constantly in such phrases as row (for 
uproar), ay into (for assail), dodge, humbugging, 
bolted (for disappeared), dander (for irritation 


lots (for large numbers), &c. We do not 

censure on this; we only remark the ‘* 
ve of taste which seventy years have brought 
about. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS. 

AN interesting little book has been recently compiled 
by Mr Charles Anthony Coke from the official returns 
of the late census of land and Wales. From it, 
we learn that within the last fifty years our popula- 
tion has doubled itself; and within the last ten, 
increased at the rate of 12 per cent. Our present 
numbers are twenty million. On every square mile 
of English ground, 373 persons are domiciled upon the 


ig | average, which shews this country to be more densely 


populated, if we except Belgium, than any other 
in Europe. In every two minutes, three lish 
babies are reckoned to see the light; and every 
minute, England fades for ever from some pair of 
} dying eyes. Of those who leave the United Kingdom 
willingly —that is, emigrate—there are five Irish to 
one Englishman, and three Irish to one Scotch—a 
fact that should somewhat mitigate the charge of 
self-expatriation so commonly brought against the 


gtis| North Britons. Our adult female population 


exceeds our male by half a million, or there are 
105 women to 100 men; yet, so admirably adapted 
for our need is the law of nature, that at birth, upon 
the contrary, the male population exceeds the female 
in exactly the same ratio: there are 105 boys to 100 
girls, the perils of the bread-winners upon and 
sea restoring in due time the fitting proportion. Of 
the Counties, the test numerical increase, since 
the census of 1851, occurred in Lancashire, which 
has added nearly 400,000 to its population ; Middlesex, 
Yorkshire, Surrey, and Staffordshire rank next. The 
county of however, containing Merthyr- 
Tydvil and Cardiff, shews the greatest relative increase, 
namely, 37 per cent.; after which comes Durham, 
with 30 per cent. There are only seven counties in 
which the inhabitants have decreased, and the highest 
rate of decline has been 5 per cent. ; Cambridgeshire 
has thus lost 9000 of its people; and Norfolk— 
with a decrease of only 2 per cent., however—8000. 

Of Towns whose star is rising, Oldbury (near Black- 
burn) has increased in number at the rate of 205 per 
cent. since the last census; Todmorden at 160; and 
Bridlington-and-Quay at 137. The greatest nume- 
rical increase at 19 per cent.—that is, at about 2 
cent. per annum—occurs, of course, in London, which 
has added 441,753 to its immense family. Liverpool 
has added 68,000; Birmingham, 63,000; Sheffield, 
50,000. Of declining towns, Atherton enjoys the bad 
eminence of being the chief—it has lost 42 per cent. 
of its inhabitants since the last on, of the 

ple ; Blandford has lost 39 per cent.; Wymond- 

a 37. The atest numerical decrease has 
occurred at King’s Lynn, Kidderminster, and Maccles- 
field. Of stationary towns, Tenby exults in not 
having lost or gained a single inhabitant in the last 
ten years; while Ruthin and Droitwich have added 
only one apiece. 

e most remarkable increase of population within 
the present century occurs at Birkenhead, which has 
multiplied itself by four hundred and sixty-seven. At 
the census in 1801, it had 110 inhabitants ; at present, 
it has 51,539! There is no parallel to this increase. 
Manchester-and-Salford have been — by 16, 
however, and Cheltenham by 11. e test 
numerical increase within the half-century, by very 
far (always excepting London), has happened at 
Manchester. 


With respect to Vital Statistics, poor Eastbourne— 


before that charge of scarlet fever was brought 


| 
‘These words were no sooner uttered by the king : 
than the whole bevy of slipped their cord tur- 
bans from their heads, a rushed like a pack of 
cupid beagles upon the fairy queen, who, indignant 
at the little urchins daring to touch her majesty, 
remonstrated with the king, and tried to beat them 
off like flies, but was soon captured, overcome, and 
dragged away, crying, in the names of the Kamraviona 
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against it, which it strove so hard to combat—stands 
with Glendale and Rothbury at the head of healthy 
towns; their annual rate of mortality for every 1000 

ms being only 15. The ave’ rate for all 
England is 22-2; while for Liverpool, it is no less 
than 36! Of all persons who perish between 15 
and 60, one in every three is killed by consumption. 
Since the Public Health Act was passed, it is satis- 
factory to learn that the death-rate is undergoing 
oui diminution ; while, even under the old regime, 
a good many people seem to have defied the King of 
Terrors with considerable success; there being more 
than 10,000 individuals in England over 90 years of 
age, and more than 300 over a century. 

We have heard of a certain medical gentleman 
who undertakes to present any married man with a 
hundred pounds whenever his wife produces twins, 
upon the understanding that he is to receive one 
d whenever a single child is born. This plan of 
seems to be an advantageous one, since only 1 
mother in 114 gives birth to twins.” 

The marrying time for both sexes extends over 
sixty-five years. Two old gentlemen, upwards of 80, 
entered the bonds of matrimony last year; and so, on 
the other hand, did ten boys of 16; while thirty-five 

irls were married at 15, and two old ladies at 80. 
our children are the average issue from each 
marriage in England; but in France, only three. 
The rate of population is in that country almost 
stationary ; the excess of births over deaths bein; 
under 1} per cent. ; while at home, it is more than 
t. 


cen 
The present population of London is supposed to 
represent the number of inhabitants living ih England 
and Wales five centuries ago, namely, in the reign of 
Edward III. Inevery six minutes, a child is born 
within its boundaries, and in every eight minutes, 
one of its inhabitants ceases to exist. Should the 
Londoners continue to increase at the same annual 
rate as heretofore, by the end of the present century 
the modern Babylon will contain double its nt 
numbers. In 1963, it will number 16 million of 
people. Such considerations, although they refer to 
contingencies that in all human probability will take 
lace, are really too tremendous to be dealt with. 
ven now, the myriads of our metropolis are as the 
countless sands, and like the sands, they shift from 
one spot to another. As in some pent-up crowd of 
prisoners, a rush is made, with every new accession, 
towards the window, and the cry is raised for ‘ Air, 
more air!’ so every year we find the tceming city 
thronging to the suburbs. From the returns of the 
last census, it appears that in ten years no less than 
half the population of London change their resi- 
dences! It scarcely ever happens that a Londoner 
is born, and lives, and dies in the same house. The 
numbers within the Metropolitan Boundary, although 
they have increased since 1851, have done so in a 
much less proportion than within the preceding ten 
ears; while, on the other hand, the suburban localities 
ve increased in population prodigiously. Thus, the 
increase per cent. of Plumstead and Charlton, within the 
Boundary, has been 150 ; of Sydenham, 135 ; of Hamp- 
stead, 59; of Hammersmith, 38; &c. But the increase 
without the Boundary has been much larger—Annerley 
has increased 329 per cent. ; Sutton, 130; Long Ditton, 
113; West Ham, 103; Reigate, 102 ; and Croydon, 100. 


The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade 
Pants for the refuge of some rural shade 


* There is a case in the Registrar-general’s last 


however, by which this gentleman would have lost a 
great deal of money—the wife of a labouring-man, who 
married in 1849, having produced him, up to last year, no 
less than seventeen children i 

ments, before she was 32. 


; all born in eleven e- 


more than ever; and improved means of locomotion 
enable him to indulge his desire. This is, of course, a 
healthy change. Yet the number of persons inhabiting 
every hundred houses in London is still 772; this 
proportion is fatally augmented in the poorer dis- 
tricts, where, of course, too, the houses are smaller, 
and afford less accommodation. In the district of St 
Giles, the ratio is increased to 1158; and even in 
Holborn it is upwards of 1000. 

Of inhabitants to the acre within the Metropolitan 
Boundary, there are on an average but 36. In the 
East London Union District, however, there are 266; 
and in ten other districts upwards of 100! 

The lowest rate of mortality in the London districts 
occurs at Hampstead, being 16 in the thousand. The 
— occurs in Whitechapel, where it is 27. 

‘inally, the population of London is 2,804,000, and 
the of that of our seventeen 

towns ; this is nearly twice the population of Paris, 

and five times that of Berlin, St Petersburg, or Vienna; 

yet its average mortality—24 per 1000—is less than 


that of any of those towns. t we ought to con- 
tulate ourselves upon, however, most of all, is the 
t, that the increase of house dation in this 


country not only keeps pace with our increase of 
population, but exceeds it by 2 per cent. ! 


A SONG OF THE SEASON. 


Wure wintry winds howl through the night, 
And driving rains descend, 

And every light the traveller sces 
Is welcome as a friend— 

We 'll breast the coldness of the time 
With greater warmth of heart ; 

In blithe defiance of the blast, 
A counter-blast we’ll start. 

We'll raise a shout, the joy of which 
Shall thrill each one who hears— 

€To all, a merry Christmas !’ 
We’ll drink with sounding cheers. 


We press again the tried and true, 
And faults and feuds forgive : 

We must not have a single foe, 
And years so few to live ! 

The influence of the genial time 
Makes every heart expand ; 

To every creature on the earth 
We stretch a friendly hand: 

No matter what the worldly state, 
Nor where his life began— 

We care not who or what he is, 
So he’s an honest man ! 


The poorest beggar in the streets 
Shall not our good-will lack ; 
The palace-gates may proudly frown, 
But shall not awe it back. 
* 


*To all, a merry Christmas 
We ’ll pledge it yet again, 

And help our humblest brother 
To join the glad refrain ; 

For God forbid that in this time 
Of hope and mercy free, 

The angel-throngs should sing for us, 
And we would silent be ! 

That any heart throughout the land 
Should close against the call— 

That Heaven should give so much for us, 
And we give not at all! 
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